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THE American publie has faith in education 
To-day the 


secondary school is ealled upon to provide a 


as the foundation of democracy. 


part of the “common schooling” of all youth 
which, a short time ago, was limited to the 
elementary school. Consequently, the secondary 
school has tremendously broader responsibilities 
than merely those related to the intellectual de- 
velopment of pupils through an academic cur- 
riculum. It must develop on the part of pupils 
the attitudes, interests, knowledges and behaviors 
which will enable them to participate effectively 
in democratic life. 

In the light of modern objectives of edueation, 
a large percentage of secondary-school teachers 
are inadequately prepared. Their backgrounds 
of training are characterized by narrowly con- 
ceived “academic” courses with a sprinkling of 
nonfunetional “professional” courses. Liberal- 
arts colleges and schools of education have tra- 
ditionally put their faith in this type of teacher- 
education. As a result many of the deficiencies 
of the secondary school are being charged to 
teacher-edueation, and with much justification. 

Graduate professional courses in education, 
like graduate courses in other fields of study, 
have been developed on the basie assumption 
that the important thing is a well-organized body 


of subject matter. They are characterized by 


their predetermined syllabi, lists of required 
The typical 


readings and factual examinations. 
method is that of the lecture, interspersed with 
more or less discussion. Oftentimes the profes- 
sor fails to learn to know his students, let alone 
their problems and needs as professional workers 


in particular school situations. It is assumed 


that the content of the course is valuable, that 
the students need to know it and that they will 
be able to see its applications to their various 
Whether 
assumptions are valid is doubtful. 


jobs of teaching adolescents. these 

If funetional education is to be available to 
teachers, institutions providing it must give 
careful study to objectives in terms of compe- 
tenees of teachers demanded by the modern 
There ean be little doubt that 


these competences the following are very impor- 


school. among 
tant: (1) an understanding of the true purposes 
of secondary education in present-day America; 
(2) thorough acquaintance with the nature and 
problems of adolescent growth and development 
and their implications for the seeondary-school 
program; (3) ability to participate and contrib- 
ute in the development of the philosophy and 
the policies of the school, in the building of an 
appropriate curriculum, in promoting school and 
community projects and in evaluating the efficacy 
of the educational program; and (4) a willing 
ness to study the community and its agencies and 
to cooperate with them in order to provide the 
most effective educational program possible for 
It is evident that 


these needs of teachers ean hardly be identified 


the youth of the community. 


with any particular course or courses in educa 
tion. It is just as evident, on the other hand, 
that a fundamental attack on a problem which 
a teacher or principal senses in his school-eom- 
munity situation would eventually concern itself 
with all of them. This suggests that an approach 
to professional education through problems or 
interests may be more effective for experienced 
teachers than through courses. 
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THe WorKSHOP APPROACH 


During the past two years a group ol selected 
rraduate institutions have been COOPK rating with 
the Committee on Workshops of the Progressive 
an experimental ap 


EKdueation Association in 


proach to the education of teachers referred to 


as. the edueation.! 
Whether it continue 
it is named at all 1 
cance lies in the fact that a different philosophy 


workshop in seeondary 
to be so named or whether 


unimportant. Its signifi- 


and a different method for professional eduea- 
tion are being developed which promise to be 
more functional than those usually employed. 
Among the basic assumptions on whieh the work 
shop philosophy and practice are based are the 
following: 


1. Education at all levels is most effective when 
it is built on the interests and needs of the student. 

2. As with other groups of students there is a 
wide range of individual differences among teachers 
with respect to interests, needs, backgrounds of 
training and experiences, ability and types of prob- 
Jems which they have recognized as important. 

3. Problems which are important to teachers and 
to the schools in which they work usually can not be 
so specifically classified as to place them in particu 
lar courses which may be offered. 

4, Most, if not all, problems of teachers when 
way make desirable the 


viewed in a fundamental 


counsel and advice of not only one staff member 


but of several. 

5. Knowledge and attitudes gained in the pursuit 
of a significant problem will be more readily trans- 
ferred into principles of action than if learned for 
knowledge’s sake. 

6. If purposing, planning, executing and evaluat- 
ing are desirable learning activities for children 
they are also important for teachers, and especially 
so since teachers must provide these opportunities 
for children and are more likely to do so if they 
have experienced the values involved. 

7. One of the needs of the seeondary school is 
the personnel 


cooperative study and planning by 


and, therefore, extensive opportunities for thinking, 
planning and working with others should be pro- 
vided in professional edueation. 

8. In the study of specific problems, teachers 
should have guidance in seeing the relationships to 
the total pupil personality, to the whole school pro- 
gram, and to the community. 


1 For a brief statement of the history of the 
workshop approach to the edueation of teachers see 
Chapter I in K. L. Heaton and others, ‘‘ Profes- 
sional Edueation for Experienced Teachers.’’ Chi- 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. 


ago: 
Capo. 
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9. A teacher is a human being and consequently 
professional edueation should be coneerned with his 


total personality rather than with his intelleet alone. 


Probably most leaders in the edueation of 
teachers will agree that the above assumptions 
are basically sound. Many of them will agree 


usual graduate- and summer-sessio) 


fail, t 


recognize them 


that the 
courses a greater or lesser degree, to 
If the workshop program is in 
harmony with the above theses, it should be 
recognized as . contribution to teacher-edueation 
and its charycteristics studied to determine their 
implieations ‘or regular graduate programs of 
professional! edueation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WORKSHOP PROGRAM 


The entire program of the workshop is built 
upon the problems or interests of the partici 
pants.* It is believed that beginning with the 
individual’s own problem or interest is the surest 
method of developing a strongly motivated and 
self-directed program of significant learning ex 
periences on his part. The problem or interest 
grows out of the participant’s own school-com 
munity situation and the fact that the learning 
experience will find applications in his profes 
sional position as a teacher or administrator 
enables it to take on a genuineness all too often 
lacking in typical course situations. By using 
the problem as the focal point, around which to 
build learning experiences, the possibilities that 
the participant will recognize applications and 
relationships of the knowledge gained to actual 
practical situations are greatly enhanced. 

It is not to be assumed that each participant 
will have a problem which will be accepted by 
Never- 
theless, the problem may be considered a fair 
representation of his present stage of profes 
sional thinking and development, and his pro- 


staff members as fundamental or basie. 


gram of study and experience may well be 
planned by using the problem as a starting point. 
It is the responsibility of staff members to assist 
the participant to delve into his thinking and 
points of view in order to discover the premises 
on whieh they rest. Certainly the problem is not 
to be considered sacred; in fact a change in the 
participant’s conception of his problem may be 
But the 

2The term ‘‘participant’’ is used instead of 
‘“student,’’ for it more nearly describes the learner 


among the best evidences of growth. 


in this situation. 
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sroblem may be considered the vehicle by which 
the participant rides into the broader problems 
reconditioning and reconstructing his philoso- 

hy of education and of discovering methods by 

vhich this philosophy may be put into practice. 

Participants in the workshop are provided 
vith a staff whose varied backgiounds of inter- 
ests, training and experience cover practically 
the whole range of problems in tle field of see 
ndary education. Thus there are staff-members 
representing respectively such area: as adminis- 
tration, adolescent development, gu lance, cur- 
riculum and evaluation as well as he various 
subject fields. Staff-members are i vailable to 
participants, either individually or in sroups, on 

service basis. Each participant has a major 
adviser but is encouraged to utilize the services 
of any other staff-members who may assist him 
on various aspects of his problem. There are 
no essential distinctions between staff-members 
and participants; all plan and work coopera- 
tively. Staff-members’ responsibilities are to 
lead, stimulate and guide rather than to lecture 
and dictate. 

Since the workshop program is intended to 
provide an optimal environment for participants 
to study their own problems, it is necessarily 
highly flexible. The fact that individual prob- 
lems or interests are stressed points to the neces- 
sity of putting great emphasis on individual con- 
ferences. In addition, group meetings, both 
small and large, are planned according to the 
interests and needs of the participants. Some 
groups may meet regularly over a long period 
of time; others may meet only once or twice. 
The program is planned from week to week, 
in fact, to some extent, from day to day. Vari- 
ous elements of the total program are planned 
cooperatively by staff and participants, as are 
also the activities to be earried on in each of 
the various groups. The whole program is char- 
acterized by informal relationships among par- 
ticipants and staff, active interchange of ideas, 
relative freedom from fixed schedules and avoid- 
ance of mass assignments and traditional exami- 
nations. Many participants have stated that the 
workshop was the only educational situation 
where they really had had the opportunity to 
practice democracy. And it ean be said that 
they accepted the opportunity with a full sense 


of responsibility. 
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The opportunities that the workshop provides 
for participants associating informally with one 
another and with staff-members are judged espe 
cially valuable by the participants. The associa 
tions contribute in a very practical way to the 
participant’s thinking on his specifie problem, 
broaden his general professional orientation and 
provide significant opportunities for experiences 
in demoeratie, cooperative activities. Many per 
sons have long questioned the value of lecturing 
to teachers on the desirability of organizing 
Teach 


ers often do not teach as they are taught to 


their own elasses on a democratic basis. 


teach; rather, they teach as they are taught. It 
teachers can have the opportunities to experience 
the values that come from cooperative participa- 
tion with others—to experience the stimulation 
and growth that accompanies cooperative plan- 
and 


ning, initiating, directing, carrying out 


evaluating their own activities—pupils in their 
own classes are more likely to be allowed similar 
opportunities. Not only does this type of experi 
ence foster the teacher’s own personal and pro- 
fessional growth but it teaches him through 
experience a pattern of pupil-teacher relation 
ship which may be employed with much value to 
pupils in his own classes. 

It is generally agreed that personality is an 
the qualifications of a 


important factor in 


teacher. His interest, poise, sense of security, 
outlook on life and sense of humar, are prob- 
ably just as important as his knowledge of 
subject matter. Consequently, professional edu 
vation should not overlook the problem of devel 
This 


Since per 


oping rich, healthy teaching personalities. 
the workshop strives directly to do. 
sonality development depends heavily upon the 
quality of personal associations which the indi 
vidual experiences, the informal, intimate atmos- 
phere of the program is important in this 
A definite effort is made to provide 
Per- 


sonal and social recreation; creative activities in 


connection. 
adequate opportunities for balanced living. 


such areas as painting, modeling, drawing, and 
music; and dramaties and daneing are eneour- 
aged as aspects of a balanced program of study 
and living. 

In summary it may be stated that coopera 
tively the staff, representing major areas ot 
secondary education, and the participants de- 
velop in the workshop a flexible program which 
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fullest 


pursue 


aims to provide opportunity for the 


participant (1) to his own interest or 


problem, (2) freely to exchange ideas with others 
who have similar or related problems, (3) to 
have constantly available a number of staff-mem- 


bers with different backgrounds of interest and 


experience, (4) to develop a philosophy of edu- 
cation appropriate to the nature of adolescents 
and present social conditions and (5) to live a 


balanced life of work and reereation. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO A QUESTIONNAIRE COMPARING 
REGULAR, SUMMER SCHOOL WITH WORKSHOP? 


Summer 
School 


Workshop 





be be be Leal 
pe gh 8 opt Be 
Items ye nm + pe om 
a ~ 50 a ~ 
Eo Ba of 82 2a 
ee si 246 se a 
-5 Fs 47 -e re 
a. In gaining a consistent 
educational and ocial 
philosophy through a 
critical examination = of 
educational procedures 
and purposes 1 1 36 7 
b. In learning an organized 
DOGYy Of TCS. oc ccse 10 1 8 6 4 
ec. In developing an aware 
ness of the relation of 
one area to a_general 
philosophy of education. 1 2 2 41 i 
d. In seeing the related 
ness of your special in 
terests to other areas 3 11 6 
e. In learning how to think 
constructively with a 
group for the purpose of 
rt olving a common prob 
lem ol ol approaching 
i common goal : 1 1 41 6 
f. In gaining greater un 
derstanding of the mean 
ing and importance of 
democracy as a way ol 
life : 1 1 8 
g. In developing a desire 
for further growth and 
study ‘ : ; 10 34 6 
h. In having the interest 
and helpfulness of the 
staf. on your special 
i 47 3 
i. In the facility with 
which you were able to 
contact the staff for sug 
gestions or assistance 1 15 3 
j. In giving you an oppor 
tunity to work on prob 
lems Which seem impor 
tant to you 17 2 
k. In providing opportuni 
ties for a balanced par 
ticipation in worthwhile 
cultural and reerea 
tional experiences . 7 10 2 


the items used in the questionnaire were 
the Ohio State University Workshop 


Most of 
developed at 
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TEACHERS’ EVALUATIONS OF THE WoRKSHOoO! 
EXPERIENCE 


Wherever the workshop approach to the e 
cation of teachers has been seriously undertake», 
the teachers participating have been enthusias 
and entirely convinced that the experience 
been a rich and valuable one to them. At 
close of the 1940 summer-session workshop } 
gram at Syracuse University, the participant 
were requested to express their reactions ano: 
mously to an evaluation questionnaire. Qn, 
section of this questionnaire asked the parti 
pant to compare his present experience with h 
previous experience as a student in a regu! 
summer session. Fifty-seven participants w) 
had recently been students in summer-sess 
courses responded and the results are tabulat 
in Table I. 

There can be no question that the teacher 
responding to the questionnaire consider th: 
workshop experience more valuable than p: 
vious summer-session experience when cons 
ered in the light of the outcomes listed in 
table. It will be noted that the item “learni: 
an organized body of facts” is the only item i 
which definite superiority is given to regul 
summer-session courses. The workshop is rat 
outstandingly superior on such items as “see 
relatedness of your special interests to oth: 
areas,” “learning how to think constructive); 
with a group for the purpose of resolving a com 
mon problem,” “gaining greater understandi: 
of the meaning and importance of democrac: 
as a way of life” and “giving you an opportunit; 
to work on problems which seem important 
you.” Clearly, teachers’ judgments are not 
themselves an adequate basis for evaluating th: 
program but that they represent one important! 


consideration ean not be denied. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL GRADUATE 
COURSES 


In the writer’s opinion it will never be possibl 
for a single professor to transform a particular 
course into a workshop situation. Even if this 
were possible it is doubtful that it would always 
be desirable. Very probably, teachers need dif- 
ferent types of opportunities for professiona! 
study. The workshop seems to be a type of 
opportunity which is especially important to 
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-perienced teachers who wish to pursue inter- 
-s or problems growing out of their own 
hool-eommunity situations. There is some evi- 
lence, also, that it is especially effective in sensi- 
rine teachers to the needs of adolescents, the 
ue purposes of education and the relationships 
the various subject fields to one another and 
On the other hand, 


e well-organized, well-taught systematie course 


the total schoo] program. 


ay be more appropriate to teachers at a par- 
ticular level of professional development, e.g., 
lie inexperienced teacher, or the teacher who 
eeds to survey the literature and practice in a 
pecial field without reference to a particular 
problem or school situation. 

There seem to be certain strengths of the work- 
hop program, however, which have important 
mplications for regular graduate courses. The 
most important of these implications are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

l. Greater flexibility. Graduate professional 
courses should be characterized by greater flexi- 
bility than is often the case. This is true with 
reference to both the organization of content 
and classroom procedures. Content and meth- 
ods should, in part, be determined by the nature 
of the individual members of the class and the 
types of interest and problems with which they 
are most concerned. A trend away from fixed 
syllabi, from long lists of required readings and 
{rom dependence on old lecture notes would seem 
to be in the right direction if the functional edu 
cation of teachers is the goal sought. 

2. More emphasis on wimdividualized proce- 
dures. Individualized procedures should receive 
greater emphasis in graduate instruction. Not 
only one, but several individual conferences with 
the professor should be an important part of 
student’s experience in graduate 
The professor who emphasizes indi- 


every any 
course. 
vidual conferences in his instructional program 
knows not only that this procedure gives an 
opportunity to guide the student’s thinking in 
relation to his own interests and problems, but 
also that it provides relevant information about 
the student which the professor finds important 
in planning classroom content and _ activities. 
Course flexibility must be in terms of some eri- 
terion, and that eriterion should be the student— 
his needs and problems, his background of train- 
ing and experience and his abilities and interests. 
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The individual conference is one of the most 
fruitful techniques available to the professor for 
gaining an understanding of the student. At 
the same time, it is valuable for promoting 
desirable professor-student relationships, whieh 
are often lacking in systematic courses. 
3. Increased student-participation. 


there is just as much need for active participa 


Certainly 


tion on the part of graduate students as on the 
part of pupils in the secondary school. College 
professors deplore the fact that many secondary- 
school teachers limit pupil participation to read 
ing, listening and reciting. By the same argu- 
ments, teachers of teachers should provide for a 
wide range of participation by the students 
cooperative planning of the course and of the 
activities to be carried on, committee work, dis 
cussion, demonstration, individual and group 
reports, panel discussion, self-evaluation aetivi- 
ties. Teachers can hardly be expected to lead 
their own pupils into such activities unless they 
themselves have experienced the values which 
such participation has for the learner. 

4. Better cooperative relationships among the 
staff-members. Teachers of professional courses 
in any institution might well improve the co 
which exist 


working relationships 


operative 
They need to know one another's 


among them. 
points of view and the nature of the work carried 
on in each of their courses. Each one should 
feel free to send his students, whose problems or 
interests seem to make it desirable, to other pro- 
fessors for individual conferences or for attend- 
ing one or more of their class meetings. There 
should be willingness on the part of professors 
to exchange responsibilities by going before one 
another’s groups to make special contributions 
in response to needs or interests which may have 
developed. This sort of cooperation would faeili- 
tate the removal of artificial barriers which often 
limit a course and would promote the possibility 
of students pursuing problems in all their sig- 
nificant aspects. 

5. More comprehensive evaluation procedures. 
If graduate courses in education are reorganized 
in the light of the above suggestions, evaluation 
procedures should be altered accordingly. Fae- 
tual examinations based on required readings 
and lectures would need to give way to examina- 
tions of a more comprehensive type. Records of 
individual conferences, reports on individual 
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observations of students 


personne! 


readings and projects, 


at work in the group and data con 
cerning the 


added 


work in 


students would obviously take on 


significance in evaluating the students’ 


uch courses. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper the writer has raised the ques 
tion of whether typical graduate professional 


edueation courses are providing for teachers the 
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kinds of opportunities which they should hay 
develop the competences most needed in the pri 
He has deseribed ¢} 
major characteristics of the workshop approach 


ent-day secondary school. 


to the edueation of teachers with the idea that 
it is one of value and promise. The workshop 
approach seems to have certain implieations fo; 
regular graduate courses in edueation and thes 


have been discussed in the paragraphs imme 


ately above. 


EVENTS 


THE FIGHT AGAINST ALLEGED 
COMMUNISM IN THE AFT 


THE executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has revoked the charters of 
the Teachers Union (Loeal 5) and the College 
Teachers Union (Local 537), of New York City, 
and of the Philadelphia Teachers Union (Loeal 
192) on the charge that they are “Communist 
controlled and dominated.” The outlawed unions 
represent 7,000 members, one fourth of the dues- 
paying federation membership of 28,000. 

George S. Counts, professor of edueation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and pres- 
ident of the federation, was eleeted “on a pledge 
to ‘clean house’ within the organization,” and the 
revoeation of the charters is the result of a cam 
The 


pulsion of the locals, omitting the votes cast by 


paign to fulfil that pledge. vote for ex 
the three locals themselves, showed a little less 
than 80 per cent. of the membership in favor of 
the action. 

Charles a i. Hendley, New 


school teacher, and Robert K. 


York City high- 
of edueation, New York University, who head 
the Teachers the College 


Union, respectively, joined in a statement to the 


Union and Teachers 


effect that the eouneil had no right to expel the 


unions—only a two-thirds vote at the annual 


meeting of the AFT, aceording to the eonstitu- 
that that 
would earry the fight “just begun” to the annual 


tion, having prerogative—and they 
meeting in Detroit next August, where, they be- 
lieve, the entire membership will be willing to 
“listen to our side.” 

Mark Starr, on the other hand, vice-president 
and member of the executive ecouneil of the fed- 
eration, declared that the revoeation of the char- 


ters would make for “a ‘genuine’ union in this 








Speer, professor 


city.” And Harry Ferleger, leader of the “pn 


gressive” group in Philadelphia, said that thi 
vote was a “vietory for demoeracy and for honest 
trade unionism.” 

In 1935, there was a split in the Teacher- 
Union (New York City), led by Abraham Let 
kowitz and Henry R. Linville, when 800 members 
withdrew from the organization and formed thx 
Teachers Guild, now grown to approximately 
It is thought that the guild w 
be offered the revoked charter of Loeal 5. 


1,500 members. 


THE NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Because of the world situation at this time, 
special interest attaches to the tenth annual New 
England Institute of International Relations to 
be held at Wellesley (Mass.) College, June 23 
July 3. The theme is partieularly pertinent: 
“World Demoeracy—How Shall We Build It?” 
150 


ineluding teachers, clergymen and college stu 


Enrolment is limited to resident members, 
dents, with the addition of a few day students. 

The members of the staff who will participate 
“building” 


oD 


in hammering out a for democracy 
will be: Hans Simon, professor in the New 
Sehool for Social Research (New York City); 
Enrique De Lozada, professor of political sei- 
ence, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.) ; 
Taraknath Das, Hindu seholar and special lec- 
turer, City College (New York); Peter Drucker, 
professor of social sciences, Sarah Lawrence 
College (Bronxville, N. Y.), and Thomas Elsa 
Jones, president, Fisk University. 

Others scheduled to speak at the institute 
are: Jeffrey Campbell, now working in London 
with rescue squads; Sir Norman Angell; Wil- 


liam Henry Chamberlin, correspondent for The 
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Christian Science Monitor; Devere Allen, editor, 
and <A. 


Chalmers, professor of religion, Smith College. 


the Nofrontier News Serviee, Burns 


Those who wish further information should 
address George A. Selleck, director, New En- 
Institute of Relations, 5 


Longfellow Park, Cambridge, Mass. 


gland International 


THE AASA TO MEET IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO FOR THE FIRST TIME 

THE 77th annual meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA, will 
he held at San Francisco, California, February 
21-26, 
W. Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, 
(N. Y.), president of the asso- 


1942, according to the announcement ot 


Schenectady 
ciation. 

In making this announcement Dr. Pillsbury 
pays tribute to the “loyal support which the 
superintendents of the West have given to the 
American Association of School Administrators 
over a long period of years,” and ealls attention 
to the improved convention facilities which the 
San Francisco Bay Region has to offer. He 
says! 

It is our hope that the school administrators of 
the United States will find their meeting in San 
Francisco an experience that will bring them rich 
At this time, 
when a common bond of sympathy and understand- 


professional and cultural returns. 


ing is so essential, we believe that holding our na 
Pacifie 


Coast, thus bringing the superintendents of the 


tional convention for the first time on the 


entire country to the West, will serve as a factor 
of no small importance in creating that unity so 
important to national morale. 


Decision to take the convention of superinten- 
dents to San Francisco was made by the execu- 
tive committee of the association after inspection 
of facilities there by President Pillsbury, Past- 
President Carroll R. Reed and Executive Seere- 
tary S. D. Shankland. Response to President 
Pillsbury’s announcement has been prompt. 
Hundreds of hotel rooms were reserved within 
a week after the telegram was sent to the mem- 
bership of the organization. Some allied organ- 


izations have already selected headquarters. 
Among them are the National Association of 
Deans of Women, which will be loeated at the 
Fairmont Hotel, and the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, which will use the facilities 


of the St. Francis Hotel. 
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Tol 
Headquarters and exhibits of the general eon- 
vention are to be set up in the Civie Auditorium. 
General sessions will be held in the adjacent Fox 
Theater and the War Memorial 
Hotel 


supplement these meeting places. 


Opera House. 


ballrooms and school auditoriums will 
One evening 
session will be held in Oakland Auditorium in 
the city of Oakland across San Francisco Bay. 
Kighty hotels in San Franeiseo will furnish 
sleeping accommodations for conventioners. An 
attendance of at least 12,000 is expected. Among 
other cities inviting the convention for 1942 was 
Cleveland, which furnished San Francisco some 
very real competition. 

THE SUMMER PROGRAM AT ANN 

ARBOR 

THe University of Michigan and the city of 
Ann Arbor will be hosts to a number of conven 
tions during the summer. Among them are 
scheduled the forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation (June 23-27) and the first session of the 
Wolverine Girls’ State, June 19-26. 

The meeting of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Edueation, like that of the New 
Educational Fellowship (July 6-12) announced 
in ScHOOL AND Society, May 3, is expected to 
Edu 


cational and industrial leaders will address the 


draw to the city more than 2,000 persons. 


sessions on the role of science and technology in 
the engineering courses of Amerian colleges and 
universities. Engineering teachers from the na- 
tion’s outstanding schools will be in attendance. 

The Wolverine Girls’ State is sponsored by the 
American Legion Auxiliary and has as its ob- 
jective the training of Michigan women for the 
next generation. The program of the week will 
present the opportunities open to women in 
“home building, nursing, occupational therapy, 
physiotherapy, dietetics, dramatics, music and 
the arts.” 

The university’s regular summer-session work 
will include a program of study for graduate 
foreign and domestic 


students on American 


policy. The departments of economics, geogra- 
phy, history, philosophy, political science and 
sociology will collaborate on the course of in- 
struction and reading “in the fundamentals of 
domestie and foreign policy, the forces which 
have shaped the course of international affairs 


in recent decades and the relationship of the 
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United States to the present war and prospective 


peace.” Twenty lectures on this program will 


be open to the public without charge. 


SUMMER STUDY IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE OUTSIDE CONTI- 
NENTAL UNITED STATES 


PeACHERS and students interested in ecom- 
bining profitable summer study with a look 
around the Western Hemisphere outside the 


United States will have abundant opportunity 
to do so. 

In Canada, for example, universities and col- 
leges in the various provinces, in addition to 
regular courses, are emphasizing the French 
the 


and workshops in elementary education. 


language, fine arts, education of teachers 

In Cuba, the first summer school for foreign- 
ers, July 21—-August 30, with classes taught in 
English, will be held at the University of Ha- 
vana. The Spanish language and Latin-Amer- 
ican culture will be stressed. 


(Honolulu) will 


give the usual academic studies in the session, 


The University of Hawaii 
The cost of attendance, on 
will be $400, 


round-trip steamer fare, board, room and tui- 


June 30-Aucust 8. 


an economical basis, including 
tion, 

The Inter-American Summer University, San 
Costa June 17- 
July 17 will offer, besides 


Spanish, courses in inter-Ameriean relations in 


Jose, Riea, in two. sessions 


and August 5-28 
the Caribbean, Central American history and 
Central 


Two sessions will also characterize the work 


Ameriean literature and eivilization. 


at the University of Chile (Santiago), June 25- 
17-August 17. Estimated 
expenses will be from $490 to $688, which will 


July 25 and July 


include a trip to the south of Chile. 
In Mexico, the National University of Mex- 
ico (Mexico, D. F 


cover a wide variety of courses 


.) and other institutions will 
history, Span- 


ish, sociology, rural edueation, music, law, arts 
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and crafts—during July and August. The cost. 
including transportation, will be around $275, 
The University of Puerto Rico (Rio Piédras) 
will supplement regular academie work with 
number of courses in the Spanish language and 
in Latin-American literature. The session wil! 
begin June 25 and close August 13. 
the of San Mareos 


(Lima), July 5-August 13, will vary the usual 


In Peru, University 
curriculum by special offerings “in pre-Colu 
bian and Spanish colonial eivilization.” — [) 
lighter vein, there will be exeursions and folk 
lore and musical programs. The cost is esti 
mated at $475. 

Organized travel, sponsored by the Commit 
tee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
of the Pan Ameriean Fellowship Society and by 
the University of Nebraska, the University ot 
Brazil and Northwestern University, will give 
citizens of the United States an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the people and customs 
of South America and the islands of interven- 
ing seas. Expenses for these tours will run 
from about $320 to approximately $1,750. 

At the University of Guatemala (Guatemala 
City), July 11-August 30, the World Federa- 
tion of Edueation Associations (Washington, 
D. C.) will sponsor a program of unusual inter- 
est, comprising courses in Spanish and lectures 
on archaeology, history, Mayan civilization, In- 
dian art and music. The inelusive cost, New 
York to New York, will be $275. A delightful 
feature of this Guatemalan summer institute is 
that private homes will be open to paying guests 
of the institute. A trip will be made, too, to 
Antigua, the ancient capital of Central Amer- 
ica, under the guidance of competent archaeolo- 
gists. “Guatemala, a colorful, delightful land 
where a Spanish culture has made its imprint 
on one of our richest Indian heritages, is to be 
‘re-diseovered’ by North Americans.” 

All applications should be addressed to The 
World Federation of Education Associations, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


ScHOOoL AND Society begins this week the pub- 
lieation of 16-page numbers and will continue 
with this plan, as in the summer of 1940, until 
the first September number. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Henry E. ALLEN, who has been on the faculty 

of Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) since 1930, 
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been named president of Keuka College 

KKeuka Park, N. Y.), sueceeding J. Hillis Miller, 
» has been appointed associate commissioner 
charge of higher and professional education, 

New York State Education Department, as re- 
rted in SCHOOL AND Soctetry, March 8. 


WiLEY G. Brooks, former president of Illinois 
Wesleyan University (Bloomington), has been 
ppointed president of Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Chadron), taking the place of KE. L. 
Rouse, who has been acting president since the 
esignation of Robert I. Elliott, March, 1940. 

HELEN HAG Morentanp, dean of women, 


Stephens College (Columbia, Mo)., has 
alled to a similar position at the University of 


been 
Southern California. Mary Sinelair Crawford, 
er predecessor in the deanship at the university, 
will remain on the faeulty as a professor of 
French, a position that she has held in addition 
to the deanship. 

J. Murray Leg, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, has been elected 
dean, School of Edueation, State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 

Harpy A. Kemp, professor of bacteriology 
and preventive medicine and dean, College of 
Medicine, University of Vermont, has been ap- 
pointed dean, Medical College, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and director of the institution’s hos- 
He succeeds J. H. J. Upham, who will 


retire this summer. 


pital. 


Rosert 8S. Gitcurist, chief of the educational- 
relations seetion of the division of student work, 
NYA, has been appointed director of the univer- 
sity schools, Ohio State University. He will 
succeed Harold B. Alberty, who will return to 
his former position at the university as professor 
of secondary education. 


HELEN R. Sexton, director, women’s physical 
education, New York Hospital, Westchester Di- 
vision (White Plains), has been appointed di- 
rectress of women’s physical education, Univer- 
sity of Punjab, Lahore, India. 

Wayne B. Hates, professor of physies and 
mathematies, Brigham Young University, is at 
present instructor in charge of meteorology at 
Randolph Flying Field (San Antonio, Tex.), 
where he will remain as long as the national 


need demands. 
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HeRBERT A. CARROLL, assistant professor of 


edueational psychology, University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed assistant professor of psy 
chology, University of New Hampshire. 


THE following members of the staff of Brig 
ham Young University have been advanced in 
rank: Joseph K. Nicholes, from associate pro 
fessor of chemistry to professor; Carlton Culm 
see, from associate professor of journalism to 
professor; Ida Smoot Dusenberry, from assis- 
tant professor of psychology to associate pro- 
fessor; Leona Holbrook, pro- 
fessor of physical education to associate pro 
fessor; Thomas L. Broadbent, from instructor 


in German to assistant professor; Fred Dixon, 


from assistant 


from instructor in physical education to assis 
tant professor. 

GEORGE W. BAKEMAN, who has been in charge 
of the Paris office of the Rockefeller Foundation 
for a number of years, has been appointed assis- 
tant to the president, Medical College of Vir 
ginia, Richmond. 

THE following will be among the guest pro- 
fessors during the summer session, Iowa State 


College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts 
(Ames): Clyde A. Bowman, dean, Division of 
Industrial Edueation, Stout Institute (Me- 


nomonie, Wise.); Frank W. Cyr, professor of 
edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity; R. C. Williams, professor of education, 
State Teachers College (Superior, Wise.), and 
Leonard A. Maynard, professor of animal nutri- 
tion, Cornell University. 

D. Ross Puemire, assistant to the coordinator 
of practice teaching, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed director of re- 
search, State Department of Education, Arizona. 

CLARK L. Barrow, acting dean, Louisiana 
State Normal College (Natchitoches), has been 
appointed regional supervisor of student work, 
NYA, Memphis, Tenn. 

Ezra M. Hoover, principal, New Paris (Ind.) 
High School, since 1922, has been elected super- 
intendent of schoois, Elkhart (Ind.) County, 
succeeding Ora C. Strycker. 

Atva L. Crow, who has been superintendent 
of schools, Monroe City (Mo.), for the past five 
years, will succeed L. E. Ziegler as superinten- 
dent of schools, Boonville, Mo. 
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THE following announcement has been received 
from the Service Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation (New York City): Rachel Davis-DuBois, 


and, lately, educational secretary of the 


founder 
bureau, has resigned but will continue her work, 
including courses given at New York University, 
as director of the Intercultural Workshop, 122 
Waverley Place. 


the bureau, likewise is no longer 


Bruno Lasker, of late editorial 
secretary of 
connected with it, and Eduard C. Lindeman has 
resigned from the Committee on Teacher Eduea- 


t 


tion, of whieh he was chairman, and from the 


board of directors. 


RiverDA HARDING JORDAN, who has been pro 


fessor of edueation, Cornell University, for 


twenty years, during eleven of which he was 
director of the summer session, is retiring with 
Dr. Jordan be- 
( a teacher of mathematies and 
classics in the St. Joseph (Mo.) High School 


in 1897, whieh brings his career of 


the rank of professor emeritus. 
van his career as 
continuous 


teaching to forty-four years. 


WILLIAM M, BLANCHARD, professor of chem 
istry, DePauw University, for forty years, dean, 
Liberal 


tary of the faculty (1914-27), is retiring 


College of 1926, and seere- 
-the 
oldest member of the staff in years and service, 
Dean 


admission 


Arts, sinee 


Blanehard has also served as director of 


since 1925. 


Herpert Martin, head of the department of 
philosophy, State University of Iowa, who has 
served in this capacity since 1934, will retire 
from full-time service this month, having reached 
the age limit of seventy years. He will remain 
at the university on a part-time basis. fis sue- 
cessor is Everett W. Hall, who has been assoelate 
professor of philosophy, Stanford University, 


since 1933. 


ArTHUR N. LEONARD, head of the department 
of German, Bates College (Lewiston, Me.), sinee 
1901, having reached the age of seventy years, 
will retire this month, after a connection with the 


college of forty-two years. 


R. M. Tunniciirre, head of the department of 
music, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
since 1920, has retired. 

EpitH CHATTERTON, who has been teaching 
English at the State Normal School (Fredonia, 
N. Y.) sinee 1927, will retire at the close of the 
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Miss Chatterton has give; 
thirty-five years of her life to teaching in +h, 


New York 


current school year. 


high schools and normal schools of 


and Connecticut. 


THE following members of the faculty of By 
ham Young University have been given emeritys 
rank: John C. Swenson, professor of eeconom 
and sociology; Wilham J. Snow, professor o} 
history; J. Marinus Jensen, professor of F) 
glish; Guy C. Wilson, professor of religion, and 


Ella Larsen Brown, associate librarian. 


HerMAN C. KNIGHT, superintendent ot 


schools, Belchertown (Mass.), has retired. 


Recent Deaths 

Worp has just been received by SCHOOL ANp 
Society of the death on May 26 of Lanee Wood 
Hart, assistant professor of drawing and paint 
ing, University of Oregon. Professor Hart, who 
had served the university for eleven years, was 
forty-nine years old at the time of his death. 

THOMAS GreGoRY Burt, dean emeritus, Occi 
dental College (Los Angeles), died, June 4, at the 
Dr. Burt was born 
in England, but came to this country at the age 


age of seventy-four years. 


of three years. He had served as professor ot 
German and history (1895-1906) and chaplain 
and head of Biblical literature (1906-09), Park 
College (Parkville, Mo.), and as acting dean and 
professor of Biblical literature (1909-10), pro 
fessor of philosophy and dean since 1910, and 
acting president (1916-17 and 1920-21), Ocei 
dental College. 


Ropert STANLEY ForsytHeE, head of the de 
partment of book selection, Newberry Library 





(Chicago), since 1933, died, June 5, at the age of 
fifty-four years. Dr. Forsythe was assistant 
professor of English at Northwestern University 
(1918-26), leeturer in English in the university’s 
School of Commerce (1920-23), and special bib- 
liographer, Newberry Library, 1924-26. He was 
professor of English, University of North Da- 
kota (1926-33) and exchange lecturer, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, 1926-27. Dr. Forsythe was 
associate editor of the Quarterly Journal of the 
University of North Dakota (1929-32) and on 
the advisory board of American Literature and 
The Living Age since 1932. 


Cuarutes R. Aprep, retired head of the Har- 
vard University “yard cops,” whose “Break it 
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ip, boys” was “law” to rioting students, died on 
June 5. He was a part of the university “tradi- 
tion” and intimately aequainted with many out 
standing alumni. Mr. Apted was sixty-seven 
years old at the time of his death. 


FRANK A. Hayes, professor of soil scienee, 
College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, 
died, May 13, at the age of forty-nine years. He 
had been senior soil seientist, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
~ince 1917, and professor of soil seience, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, since 1936. He had served on 
the Nebraska soil survey and the United States 
soil survey for twenty-six years. 


HANS Bercer, of the University of Jena, died, 
June 9, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. 
Berger was the discoverer of “brain waves,” later 
called “Berger’s rhythms,” knowledge of which 
has been of importance in the study of epilepsy. 


Education in the Magazines 

THE fourteenth National High School Art Ex- 
hibit held in the galleries of the department of 
fine arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh), May 11—June 1, under the aus- 
pieces of Scholastic, the American High School 
Weekly, will be depicted in Life, June 16. Ten 
outstanding paintings of the exhibit will be re- 
produced in color, and samples of work by high- 
school pupils in seulpture and photographs of 
pupils at work on entries for the exhibit will also 
appear. The photographs were taken at East 
Teehnieal High School, Cleveland. 


Coming Events 

FoLtLtowinG the fiftieth commencement of 
Stanford University, June 15, a symposium on 
“The University and the Future of America” 
will be held, June 16-19, in which fifteen well- 
known American scholars will take part, and 
this, in turn, will be followed by the dedication 
of the Hoover Library on War, Revolution and 
Peace and an academie convoeation at which ap- 
proximately 400 colleges and universities will be 
represented, June 20. The first Pacifie Regional 
Conference on Higher Edueation will be held at 
the university, June 23-25. Official representa- 
tives from all major universities of the West 
Coast, which are sponsoring the conference, will 
be in attendance. General sessions will be econ- 
cerned with “the war and higher edueation, co- 





ordination of higher edueation, general eduea 
tion, eooperation with Army and governmental 
agencies, new demands in the preparation ot 
college teachers and higher education and the 
social order.” Forum sessions will give the dele 
gates an opportunity to present their particular 
problems for discussion, Some of the outstand 
ing speakers will be: George F. Zook, president, 
ACE; Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, the Ore 
gon System of Higher Edueation; C. B. Lipman, 
dean, Graduate School, University of California ; 
Remsen D. Bird, president, Occidental College 
(Los Angeles); Rufus B. von KleinSmid, pres 
ident, University of Southern California, and 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, Stanford Uni 
versity. 

THE Latin American Institute, which will 
focus attention upon Latin America, will be held 
at East Texas State Teachers College (Com 
meree), June 16-20. The institute is designed 
to serve the interests of students, teachers, ad 
ministrators and all others who wish to enlarge 
their understanding of Latin America. Lectures 
by faculty members and visiting specialists will 
center about the theme, “Toward Better Under 
standing of the Latin-American Peoples and 
Their Problems.” 

THE fourth annual conference on reading at 
the University of Chicago, June 25-28, will be 
under the auspices of the department of eduea- 
tion and will be centered on the theme, “Adjust 
ing the Reading Program to Individuals.” 
Registrants will be able to consult visiting au 
thorities in small-group conferences. Charles W. 
Ferguson, associate editor of the Reader’s Digest, 
will address the conference on “The Readers and 
Current Literature.” The conference is open 
without fee to summer-quarter students. A fee 
of $5 for the conference period, $1.50 for all 
sessions on one day, 75 cents for a single session 
will be charged other applicants. 

THE Antioch Conference on Progressive Ac- 
tion and Post-War Reconstruction will be held 
at Antioch College (Yellow Springs, Ohio), June 
27-29. Among the speakers will be: J. Alvarez 
del Vayo, former Foreign Minister of Spain; 
Mordecai Ezekiel, eeonomie adviser to the U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture; Freda Kirehwey, 
editor, The Nation; Ernest Pugh, Chieago re- 
gional director, Congress of Industrial Organi- 


zations. 
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THE National Couneil for the Social Studies, 
the NEA’ of 


meet in Boston the week of June 29. 


department social studies, will 
There will 


be four sessions. 


Monday afternoon, the depart- 
ment of secondary teachers, Teachers College of 
the € ot the 
couneil. “A Changing Curriculum to Meet the 


Needs of Secondary School Students” will be the 


ity Boston, will collaborate with 


topie of discussion. On Tuesday, the council will 
meet jointly with the National Association of 
Classroom teachers and 
discuss “The School 


Wednesday noon, the annual 


Secondary Principals. 
administrators will Inter- 
prets Democracy.” 
ummer luncheon will be held at the Faculty 
Club of Harvard University (tickets, $1.20), and 
Wednesday afternoon the council will meet with 
the National Council of Geography Teachers in 
of Geographical Exploration at 


the Institute 


Harvard University. 
Summer Sessions 


THE summer school of the University of Ne- 
braska, which opened, June 9, will close its short 
session, July 16, and its long session, August 1. 
Workshops will be conducted for school adminis- 
trators and teachers, who may bring their indi- 
vidual problems, whether coneerned with health 


with the curriculum, to the workshop for dis- 


or 
cussion and assistanee in finding solutions. 
Tue General Motors Institute, the central 


training agency for General Motors Corporation, 
will give its ninth summer course for teachers 
at Flint (Mich.), June 23-July 18 and July 21- 
15. “Laboratory work will consist of 


specific operations performed by the student 


August 


on ear units, selected to familiarize him with the 


most reeent developments.” 


Tue French summer school of MeGill Univer- 
sity will open in Montreal, June 26, its second 
wartime session. The French language, French 
newspapers, even French cooking and entertain- 
ment will keep the atmosphere French, and there 


will be three grades in aeademie courses infor- 
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mally conducted through lectures, conferences 
and group meetings designed to give facility \; 
the use of the language. The highest grade w 
be postgraduate in character and may contribut, 
to the required credits for a master’s degree f ory 
the university. 


THE five state universities of Ohio—Bowline> 
Green, Kent, Miami, Ohio (Athens) and 0] 

State (Columbus)—will hold reading conf 

ences between June 23 and July 12 as follows: 
23-28; Kent, June 30 
July 3; Bowling Green, July 7-12; Columbus, 
July 8-12. 


tinuous study of 


Athens and Miami, June 


Each conference will plan for “con 
problems and for follow-up 
work during the year.” 

A WORKSHOP on teacher development will be 
held at Stanford University, June 23—August 1, 
with the collaboration of the 
Teacher Education, ACE. Registration for the 
workshop is limited “to approximately thirty 


Commission on 


participants who are in leadership positions.” 


From June 28 to August 25, the University ot 
Nebraska will enrol for a tour to South America 
students, teachers and others interested in a bet 
ter understanding of our neighbors. Spanish 
will be taught on board ship, and there will be 


daily conferences and discussions. 


THE New School for Social Researeh (New 
York City), through its Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science, July 7—-August 15, 
will offer a number of courses to graduate stu 
dents and established scholars interested in “the 
eross-fertilization of American and European 
university cultures.” 


In cooperation with the American Association 
of Junior Colleges through its Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education, workshops 
for teachers will be available in three institu- 
tions: the University of California at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, June 30-August 8; 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), 
July 7-August 9. 


yeorge 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME ARGUMENTS FOR REDUCING 
THE DRAFT AGE BELOW 21 


THE article, “Will the Draft Age be Reduced 
below 21?” in Scnoon anp Society, May 17, 


was very timely. A number of us have been 


arguing this very point. My own thinking on 
the matter has not caused me to arrive at a con- 


clusion, but I am beginning to feel that a reduc- 
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tion in the age might be a wise move. My rea- 
sons may not be well founded. 

When the people are as free as they have been 
in America, ean a nation discipline itself in as 
short a time as now appears essential? Is it not 
a challenge to the nation to have the youth en- 
thusiastie about being prepared, physically and 
mentally, for any emergency? From personal 
experience, I feel that military training gives 
a young man an appreciation for his country 
and even an appreciation of his own worth 
that our secondary schools and our colleges have 
failed to give. If we enter war, these young men 
need to be trained, and, if we do not enter war, 
they will have received a type of training not 
secured elsewhere. I use the word, “training,” 
beeause I believe our “edueation” has been afraid 
of certain valuable and needed indoctrination. 
Possibly our edueational system has been lax in 
developing the proper attitude toward our gov- 
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ernment and the country as a whole. Can the 
school effectively educate in citizenship? Can we 
get the youth to feel that the government is no 
stronger than what we put into it and that it is 
our responsibility to give to rather than take 
from the government? Is it not important to 
have our youth feel that they owe as much to 
our state as did the founders and the perpetu 
ators? 

I am wondering if “a year’s interruption of 
the education of some hundreds of thousands of 
citizens between the ages of eighteen and twenty” 
would, in reality, be an interruption. Could it 
not be a much needed addition to the edueation 
of youth? Would the public, with its high re 
gard for its boys in uniform, receive a valuable 


lesson in citizenship? 


Harry L. KrINER 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


CHEYNEY’S “HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA” 


History of the University of Pennsylvania: 
1740-1940. By Epwarp Porrs CHEYNEY. 
x+461 pp. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1940. $4.00. 


To the serious student of American history, 
Edward Potts Cheyney needs no special intro- 
duction. As a writer and professor of history 
for many years, he has sueeessfully made his 
name identifiable with the highest standards of 
historical research. It is for this reason that 


the pedagogical publie should be grateful that 
the task of describing the evolution of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was assigned to him. 

In line with orthodox historiographieal pro- 
cedure, Professor Cheyney made full use of the 
“multifarious” primary source material at his 
disposal. However, all this is behind the scenes: 
the literary surface scarcely suggests the vast 
amount of documentary detective work which 
lies at the base of his statements and generaliza- 
tions. Probably intending this history for the 
pleasure of the lay reader, the author dispenses 
with such academie accoutrement as frequent 
footnoting and lengthy bibliographies. 

Two motives were combined in the founding 





of the University in 1740: a building for George 
Whitefield to preach in and a charity school for 
the children of the poor. There was no one 
founder. Although Benjamin Franklin is com- 
monly considered to be the founder, Cheyney 
shows that the renowned scientist was neither 
the financial backer nor the creator of this edu 
cational enterprise. Rather, the institution “. . . 
grew up in response to community needs, ot 
which Franklin was the spokesman” (p. 28). 
His “Proposals Relating to the Edueation of 
Youth in Pennsilvania,” published in 1749, gave 
the name “Academy” to the new school and de 
scribed a eurriculum which was a compromise 
between his ideas and those of some of his con 
temporaries. Nor did the “Constitution for a 
Publie Academy in the City of Philadelphia,” 
drawn up in the same year, reflect to any greater 
degree the educational philosophy of Franklin. 
Nevertheless, in the midst of the predominating 
classical atmosphere of the Academy, the sei 
ence-favoring finger of Franklin poked its way 
through at intervals. And if the “secular patron 
saint of the University” was not destined to see 
his ideas incorporated during his lifetime, there 
was still his post mortem power. “The influence 
of Franklin has probably been greater since his 
death than during his lifetime” (p. 174). 
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The ticklish the date of origin is 


the 


historical dating and the general 


que stion of 


j 


handled deftly by Cheyney. Pointing out 


weukne ol 
pract ice of 


modern universities of pushing back 


as lara po ible the date of founding, he eare 


fully explains why the University has chosen 
eligible dates, 1740, 1743, 
1749, 1751, 1753 and 1755, the first-named. “It 
will have been noted that 1740 is the date of the 


the earliest of the many educational 


from among the six 


creation of 
self dur- 
It might 


be considered a lawyer’s date; it is a familiar 


trusts the University has taken upon it 


ing the two hundred years of its life. 


legal practice in considering the date of any 


institution to seek out the oldest trust it ad- 
minister (pp. 17-48). 

This view, of course, rules out such legitimate 
founding dates as 1751, when instruction was 


1755, 


Yet, to the eminent author 


actually begun, and when the collegiate 
charter was granted 
seems a matter to 


this entire question of origin 


be taken with a toneue-in-the-cheek attitude. 
For, after completing the six-page discussion, he 
leaves the reader to draw his own eonelusion and 
hints that the problem of institutional priority 
is “irrelevant.” What was of importance, how 
ever, Was the fact that the “growing size, wealth, 
and intellectual ambition” of the city of Phila- 
delphia was the “formative influence” upon the 
development of the new College. 

Protessor Cheyney divides the history of the 
University of Pennsylvania into the following 
periods: 1740-1779, 
1779-1829, the middle period, in which the last 
halt 


1829 


the early colonial college; 


three and a decades are deseribed as “low 


water”: ISSI, the renaissance period; 


1940, the “Era of 


the colonial period is’ by 


ISS] Expansion.” Of all 


these, far the most 


interesting, in the reviewer’s opinion. It is here 
that the characters of Benjamin Franklin and 


the first provost, William Smith, the author ot 


The New York Times of April ra 1941, con 
tains this special dispateh: ‘‘ President Fred Pierce 
Corson announced — that | Dickinson College, 


Carlisle, Pa.] has adopted the date of Mareh 3, 
1773, as its founding date in keeping with the now- 
established trend in academic cireles of using the 
date of the foundation and establishment of the 
grammar school out of which the subsequently in 
corporated college developed. On the basis of the 
founding date, Dickinson is the tenth 
college in the country. The wholesale revi 
sion of text-books in American educational history 


is now ealled for! 


new oldest 
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“General Idea of the College of Mirania,” stan, 


| 
ij 


out in all vividness. Among the other item: 
which add interest to this part of the narratiy; 
are such facts as the purchase of fourteen hog, 
heads of rum in 1774, the financing by lotteries, 
and the granting of honorary degrees. (George 
Washington got his LL.D. in 1783, in absentia.) 

This history represents by no means a white 
washing of the University’s past errors and sins, 
Cheyney is quick on the trigger with his frank 
and criticism, as, 


ness for example, in th 


notorious Nearing Case. No romantie reminis- 
cent can ever be guilty of the following remark: 
“Notwithstanding its long history, the thread of 
intelleetual excellence that ran unbroken through 
that history, its freedom from religious restric 
the 
neither its actual condition, its recent progress, 


tions and eminence of its administrators, 
nor its reputation could be considered satisfac 
tory” (p. 258). 


criticism, remains essentially a friendly critic, a 


But Cheyney, despite frequent 
“sympathetic historian.” He proves that if mat 
ters were bad at his University, they were at least 
as bad at the contemporary colleges. 

The writing is liberally punctuated with flashes 
of humorous satire. The college possessed by a 
for precedence is termed, “avid for 
The 


dissipation and bad behavior 


passion 


antiquity.” numerous “, instances of 


[of students] must 


not be taken too seriously. In the reeords of 
college discipline 
The evil that men do lives after them, 


The good is oft interred with their bones.’’ (P. 95.) 


“Unfortunately official minutes are barren soil 
for the growth of human interest” (p. 138). 
The author is painfully aware of the omissions 
and inadequacies of treatment, and he apologizes 
The curriculum, for instance, receives 


The biogra- 


therefor. 
the short end, relatively speaking. 
phies, on the other hand—and much of the vol- 
ume is biographical—are well-detailed. 

Both the edueator, as well as the layman, will 
find in Cheyney’s work a convenient, reliable, 
readable summary of the development of a great 
institution. It aeeomplishes for Pennsylvania 
what Samuel Eliot 
of Harvard” has done for the oldest American 


Morison’s “Three Centuries 


institution of higher learning. 
WiLuiAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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REPORTS 


DEFENSE SERVICES OF THE ROCHES- 

TER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS 
INSTITUTE 

World War I, the Rochester Athe- 

Institute offered the 


iilities of its plant and the services of its em- 


DURING 
naeum and Mechanics 
ployed personnel to the furtherance and the 
defense of the demoeratie way of life. During 
the war, the various laboratories of the Athe- 
naeum were used for training men and women 
to serve effectively in areas necessary to the 
Men 


trained to man the war industries, and women 


suecessful prosecution of the war. were 
were trained to handle various auxiliary ser- 
vices, such, for example, as the promotion of 
tood and fuel conservation. 

During and at the close of the war, America 
was faced with the problem of rehabilitation 
and with the problem of sustaining peacetime 
morale. To assist in handling these emergencies 
the Athenaeum carried on a program of voea- 
tional adjustment for returning soldiers. Along 
with the program of voeational training went a 
The 


had left many people emotionally and mentally 


program of emotional adjustment. war 


disturbed. Courses in vocational adjustment 
and courses in art, particularly pottery, were 
useful in assisting people to regain and sustain 
mental and emotional balance. 

Again the boots of Mars are stamping out 
the Rochester 


Athenaeum accepts the privilege and responsi- 


human liberties, and again 
bility of assisting in the defense of rights and 


duties that constitute the essence of freedom 
and progress. 

As the government began placing defense 
orders, Rochester industries were faced with 
the shortage of trained men. The Athenaeum 
immediately expanded its regular program and 
Students, 


both in the regular and in the emergeney de- 


added a defense training program. 


fense programs, are now being trained to per- 


form duties essential to national defense. 


Training in machine-shop work is earried on 
Up- 


ward of a thousand students are registered in 


twenty-four hours a day, six days a week. 


this course; 296 have participated in the emer- 
geney machine shop work to date, and by Sep- 
tember of this year over 800 men will have 
taken this course. In addition to these special 
classes, there are 722 men registered in the 


regular machine-shop courses of the Evening 
School and 300 in the regular elasses of the 
Day School. 

Besides the emergency-defense-training pro 
gram in the mechanical areas, other depart 
ments, in their regular training programs, are 
preparing persons to handle duties vital to de- 
fense. This is noticeably true in the depart 
ments of food administration, electricity, chem 
istry and photography. The department of 
home economies is cooperating with the Roches 
ter chapter of the American Red Cross and with 
the Rochester Board of Education in a program 
called “Training for Defense.” In this program 


the department of home economics offers a 


course in large-quantity cookery. This course 
provides an opportunity for those who wish to 
food 


A course 


learn large-quantity cookery to aid in 
preparation if the emergency arises. 
in Home Management is offered to give women 
an opportunity to learn how to live on reduced 
budgets and still provide the basic essentials for 
health and comfort in the home. 

Not all of the training, however, is contined 
to the development of technical skills. Morale 
and leadership are essential aspects of defense. 
Courses in human relations are incorporated in 
the training program in order that these values 
may be secured. 

Furthermore, an interest in and respect for 
the demoeratie process is essential to defense 
and, while the Athenaeum does not preclude the 
discussion of other ways of life, it does provide 
for the full discussion of democratic values and 
that the 
understanding of what democracy is and what 


duties so student emerges with an 


it demands in service and support. 
WarREN C. Davis 
ROCHESTER (N. Y.) ATHENAEUM 
AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


‘*All the Children.’’ Forty-Second Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City, for 
the School Year 1939-40. Pp. 97. Illustrated. 
Published by the Board of Education, 110 Living 
ston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1941. 

This report, compiled and edited by Howard A. 
Shiebler, secretary to the superintendent of schools, 
shows the progress that has been made by the school 
system during the past two decades in: the adjust 
ment of the schools to the needs of the individual 
child; the reduction in the number of over-size 
classes ; the reduction of retardation, slow progress 
the reduction of truancy; the ex 
services for physically and 
children; special provisions 


and overageness ; 
tension of educational 
mentally 


handicapped 
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special services for slow 

expansion of the educational plant to 

accommodate the increased register and the shifting 
population; the reduction of short-time in the ele 
mentary and junior high schools 

-HILIP SS. Man Meets Job—How 
Tnele Sam Helps (Public Affairs Pamphlets). 
Pp. 32. Publie Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 1941. 10¢. 

Advice to employer and employee 

BRUDNEY, Victor. ‘‘ Legislative Regulation of the 
Social Studies in Secondary Schools.’’ Reprinted 
from the Ninth Yearbook of School Law. Pp. 
139-176. American Council on Edueation. 1941. 

the belief that a more effective policy as to 
training for citizenship will emerge from a precise 
knowledge of existing legislation.”’ 

CANFIELD, DorotHy. Tell Me a Story—A Book of 
Stories to Tell to Children. Pp. 64. Illustrated. 
University Publishing Company, 239 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 1940. $1.50. 

Nine new beautifully illustrated stories Included 
is a helpful section on “Ilow to Tell Stories to Chil- 
dren.’ 


for bright children and 


learners ; the 


UGHTON, 


Phys- 
1941. 


Teaching in 
A. S. Barnes. 


GUIOT, GERMAINE G. Student 
ical Education, Pp. x + 84. 
#1.00, 

Techniques, devices and procedures in the prepara 
tion of teachers of physical education 

Litt (compiled by). Aids for the Spanish 
Teacher. Pp. 76. G. E. Stechert and Company, 
31 East 10th Street, New York. 1941. 50¢. 

An annotated bibliography 

Hunt, SARAH 

the World 


HEIMERS, 


ETHRIDGE, and ETHEL CAIN. Games 
Around. Pp. xiii+ 268, Illustrated. 
A. S. Barnes. 1941. $2.50. 

A collection of 400 folk games from 
an integrated program in the elementary 


35 countries for 
school. 

Curriculum in the Fairview 
Published by the Fair- 
( Ala.) 


Improvement of the 
Publie Schools. Pp. 120. 
Publie Schools, Cullman 


view Route 2. 


1940, 
Prepared by the staff 
schools 


members of the Fairview public 


Physical Education for Small 
Pp. vii+ 184. A.S. Barnes. 


JACK, HARoLp K, 
kl nee ntiary Schools. 
1941. $1.60. 

A plan of graded physical education for 
especially rural schools The question of 
time and equipment is answered 


small and 
limited 


History Sings- 
Pp. xv +528. 
Company. 


KINSCELLA, HAZEL GERTRUDE. 
Backgrounds of American Music. 
Illustrated. University Publishing 
1940. $1.50. 

The story of American musie fascinatingly presented 
in its relation to the building of this country. 


LEFEVER, D. WELTY, ARCHIE M. TURRELL and 
Henry I. Weirzeu. Principles and Techniques 
of Guidance (Series in Education). Pp. xvii-+ 
522. Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York. 1941. 
Designed to meet the needs and interests of several 
groups: (1) cadet teachers for whom an introduction 
to the place and importance in education is obviously 
important; (2) experienced instructors who are in 
terested in their own professional growth; (3) coun 
selors-in-training specializing in the science and art 
of guidance; (4) counselors-in-service who desire to 
use the latest and most effective techniques and to 
develop greater skill in counseling; (5) members of 
administrative and supervisory groups who need to 
understand the aims and procedures of the guidance 
program so that guidance activities may make their 
greatest contributions 


$3.00, 


AND SOCIETY 
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Future in Educatioy 
ix+127. Cambridg, 
House, Euston Road 


LIVINGSTONE, RICHARD. The 
(Current Problems). Pp. 
University Press, Bentley 
N.W.1. 1941. $1.25. 

The need for adult education in England. 
HELEN K., and EFFIE G. Barury: 
Choose a Book About Things 
Leaflet No. 60, U. S. Office 0; 

Education. Pp. 19. Illustrated. Washingto1 

U. S. Government Printing Office. 1941. 

An annotated bibliography. 


The Relation of the Stat: 


MACKINTOSH, 
(compiled by). 
be Conse rved. 


MAHONEY, CHARLES J. 


to Religious Education in Early New York, 1633 
University 


1825. Pp. xiii+225. The Catholic 
of America Press, Washington. 1941. 
A Ph.D. dissertation of unusual merit. 


SAMUEL RALPH, ELSIE FLINT NeEvnenr. 
HERBERT BASCOM BRUNER and JOHN Hopgpowx 
BRADLEY. Our World and Science. Pp. vi 
654. Illustrated. Ginn. 1941. $1.76. 

A general science course for the ninth year. 


CARROLL C. (edited by). ‘‘ Military Ps 
chology.’’ Special number of Psychological By 
letin, Vol. 38, No. 6. Pp. 311-508. Published 
by the American Psychological Association, In 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

1941. $1.00. 

Fifteen papers on psychological problems involved ir 
von Ar caieaaeaaaaies of armies and the training of 
soldlers, 


ERNEST W., and BARNEY KATz, 
Education. Pp. xiv + 418. 
1941. $2.75. 
The authors “have tried to bring together in mean 
ingful pattern the principles, techniques and agen 
cies which are primarily responsible for guiding per 
sonality development ... they have attempted to 
make teachers see mental hygiene in relation to th: 
other important objectives of education.” 


POWERS, 


PRATT, 


Mental Hy 
The Ronald 


TIEGS, 
gie ne in 


Press. 


TUNIS, JOHN R. Democracy and Sport. Pp. ix 
52. A. S. Barnes. 1941. 75¢. 

Defining the basic purposes of sport and its relatio 
to the fundamental principles of democracy. 


University of Colorado Studies, Series C. Studies 
in the Social Sciences, Vol. 1, No. 2. Pp. 131 
205. Illustrated. Published by the university, 
Boulder. 1941. $1.00. 
Including “Heinrich von Stephan, 
Universal Postal Union,” C. C. 
Progressive Movement in Colorado, gy tte woe . 
= Goodykoontz; “Supplement to the Catalogue of 
Greek and Roman Coins at the University of Colo 
rado,” E. F. D’Arms and William Wallace; ‘The 

Character of American Trade with China, 1844 

1860,” IE. Swisher; “Historical ng ae) of the 

Governor-Generalship of South —o J. G, Allen 

“Tungsten and the Road to War,” P. Fritz. 


Custodian at Work. Pp. 
1941. 


Founder of th 
Eckhardt; “The 


— NELSON E. The 
+391. University Publishing Company. 
$2.00. 
Information on general methods and procedures fo1 
all who have duties in school-plant management. 


Art in Secondary Educa 
Education). Pp. 
1941. 


WINSLOW, LEON LOYAL. 

tion (MeGraw-Hill Series in 
xvii + 396. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.00. 
The purpose of this volume is not to furnish subject 
matter for the curriculum but rather to suggest how 
art experiences may be carried on effectively in 
school; to indicate a point of view in art education, 
and to present a foundation on which teacher and 
pupils, working together, can build an educational 
structure in which growth in art will be assured. 








